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MORE BOOKS FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Another call has come for books 
for the soldiers overseas. Since the 
beginning of the return of the soldiers 
the supply of gift books has been de- 


creasing every day. We are forget- 
ting there is a large army of occupa- 
tion still in France. The men now 
have more leisure time and good 
books would help them to spend it ad- 
vantageously. 

New fiction is wanted most. IlIli- 
nois should contribute forty thou- 
sand in the next two months. 

Publicity material will be sent to 
you. If you need pockets, plates or 
cards, the Illinois Library Extension 
Commission can furnish them to you. 

Each library will ship direct to the 
dispatch office, by freight collect. 
Address : 

Commanding Officer, Port of Em- 

barkation, New York. 

For American Library Association, 
Dispatch Office, 31 West 15th 
Street. 

Send bill of lading to: 

Mr. L. J. Bailey, 31 West 15th 
Street, New York. 

This is important, as the govern- 

ment will not assume the charges on 


any shipment unless the agent can 
« Mas , 
present this bill of lading. 

Notify Library War Service Head- 
quarters, date of shipment and num- 
ber of books. Also notify the Illinois 
Library Extension Commission, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

All boxes should be plainly marked 
with the name of the city from which 
books are sent, as the quartermaster 
can not accomplish bill of lading 
without this information. 

Whenever possible, box fiction and 
non-fiction separately, marking the 
boxes as to the nature of contents. 


ONE DAY’S CIRCULATION. 


Saturday, March first, was not an 
unusual day. Three central Illinois 
towns issued, on that day, from the 
central library alone 3,442 volumes. 
This does not include books handled 


in the reference room: 


a err 1,342 
Se 1,100 
Bloomington 1,000 





THE REGIONAL MEETINGS. 


February 12th regional library 
meetings were held in the following 
cities: Bloomington, Carthage, Cen- 
tralia, East St. Louts, Elgin, Free- 
port, Galva, Gilman, Highland Park, 
Jacksonville, Mattoon, Ottawa and 
Rock Island. 

The reports show a very satisfac- 
tory attendance of both librarians and 
library trustees at each of the confer- 
ences. In fact practically all the pub- 
lic libraries and many of the associa- 
tion libraries were represented at 
some of the meetings. 

There were no formal papers, the 


program being arranged more in the 
nature of a round table, which left 
everyone free to ask questions or 
offer suggestions. The topics centered 
around the library’s part in recon- 
struction work, Americanization, se- 
lection of books, library advertising 
and labor-saving devices. The dis- 
cussions were interesting and stimu- 
lating. 

lf the librarians have succeeded in 
putting in force all the worth-while 
suggestions which they protested they 
were going to do, library work in IIli- 
nois has received a decided impetus. 
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AMERICANIZATION 
[By John J. Arnold, Vice President 


Let me say at the outset that in 
my judgment the day of real service 
on the part of the library in our 
Nation is but dawning. 
now being developed a spirit and 
interest in this great work in a way 
which promises greater usefulness 
in the future. In the past our li- 
brarians have been altogether too 
modest and have not been bringing 
to the public enough information 
with regard te the work which they 
are doing. But the need for this 
great institution, the library, is be- 
ing felt more and more in public 
and business life. Some of our 
larger business corporations are 
now establishing libraries of their 
own and as a result, are just be- 
ginning to realize that we really 
have a rich treasure in our public 
libraries. We are just beginning 
to awaken to the fact that practic- 
ally any and every question pertain- 
ing to history and statistics in which 
we as business and professional 
men are interested can be answered 
through inquiry and investigation 
in these storehouses of information. 


There is 


I am to speak to you this after- 
noon on the subject of Americaniza- 
tion and the part which our librar- 
ies and our educational institutions 
are to have in this great work. Per- 
haps it will interest you to know 
that I am one of those who came 
from foreign soil. I have therefore, 
come through the process of Ameri- 
canization or at least naturalization, 
and am in a position to speak more 
sympathetically from the viewpoint 
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of the one who is to become Ameri- 
canized than from the standpoint of 
the native American. I wish to sug- 
gest this thought for your consider- 
ation, which I believe is not suf- 
ficiently appreciated by those who 
happen to have been born here. 
The act of swearing allegiance to 
the United States of America is a 
comparatively easy one, but it con- 
tains an element of renunciation of 
the native land which is a very dif- 
ficult task and anyone who ser- 
iously, conscientiously and earnestly 
takes this step, I believe, is entitled 
to greater credit for his citizenship 
than thousands who have it by 
birth. I would therefore, ask you 
to keep this thought in mind when 
considering the subject of Ameri- 
canization. It does mean something 
to have been brought up under one 
flag and then to come to a new land 
and there swear allegiance to a new 
flag, which oath at the same time 
contains specifically the element of 
renunciation of the one flag which 
as a child the citizen has _ been 
taught to honor and love. During 
the war we have experienced a tre- 
mendous propaganda against the 
hyphenated citizenship. I think on 
the whole this has done much more 
harm than good. I am a Canadian 
American, and as such I believe I 
have an understanding of the hy- 
phen which native born Americans 
rarely are in a position to appre- 
ciate. To me the hyphen does not 
separate—it unites and joins to- 
gether. I am as a result of inheri- 
tance, which contains English, Ger- 
man and French blood, as well as 
by training as a reSult of my daily 
occupation, an internationalist, and 
I would like to have Americans, 
whether native or foreign born, 
think not merely from the stand- 


* Address delivered before the Evanstor Woman’s €lub, Library day, March 17, 1919. 
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point of America, but from the view- 
point of recognizing the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man. I am rather of the opinion 
that I am a better American than 
thousands who were born here. In 
any event, we of foreign origin are 
entitled to the claim that we are 
here by choice while thousands are 
here merely by accident. 


It is my conviction that the 
United States of America as the 
land of my adoption does not de- 
mand of me to give up any affection 
which I have for the land of my 
nativity. I realize full well that I 
owe allegiance only to this country. 
Surely the fact that I love my wife 
more, does not mean that I love my 
mother less. 


I believe that in our efforts in 
Americanization we ought to en- 
courage the foreigner to keep in 
close contact with the land from 
which he came and this for two good 
reasons. If the Government from 
which he came was a good one, as 
in my case, then surely he should be 
able to bring something from that 
Government to this country which 
would make a contribution towards 
our betterment. If on the other 
hand, there are elements in the land 
of his nativity which ought to be 
avoided, it is worth his while to be 
informed in order that he may be of 
assistance in preventing undesir- 
able influences from gaining a foot- 
hold here. If for instance, the Ger- 
mans in America, who came here 
years ago, had kept in closer con- 
tact with the development of mili- 
tary autocracy in the land of their 
nativity, I am convinced that very 
few of them would have shown sym- 
pathy for Germany at the time of 
the outbreak of the great world war. 
The fact is, that they did not under- 
stand the movement under the Ger- 
man Government as it had devel- 
oped during the last quarter of a 
century. When once they came to 
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understand what all this meant, 
they readily found their place 
against military autocracy. 

In the 28 years which I have spent 
in Chicago my daily occupation has 
brought me in close contact with all 
elements of foreigners and has 
taught me many lessons. I have 
learned to evaluate something of 
the contribution which they are 
making to our national life. The 
more I see of them the more I have 
come to love and appreciate them. 

Immigration can be classified un- 
der two movements. The first from 
Northwestern Europe, which was 
largely a contribution of Protes- 
tantism. According to our statis- 
tics we have approximately 21,000,- 
000 of these people in our midst— 
59% of the men 21 years of age and 
over have become naturalized Amer- 
ican citizens. In this the various 
nationalities range as follows: 


1—Germany ........2,501,333 694% 
B—Wales § .....0000. 82,488 692/10% 
3—Treland ......... 1,352,251 678/10% 
4—Sweden ........ 665,207 628/10% 
5—Switzerland ..... 124,848 618/10% 
6—Denmark ....... 181,649 616/10% 
7—England 877,719 594/10% 
8—Norway ......... 403,877 571/10% 
9—Netherland ..... 120,063 568/10% 
10—Scotland . 261,076 561%4% 
11—France ......... 117,418 496/10% 
12—Belgium ........ 49,400 43% 


The second movement is from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, 
which is largely a contribution of 
Roman and Greek Catholicism and 
totals approximately 8,000,000 in- 
cluding men, women and children. 
Only 18% of the men having reached 
the age of maturity have become 
naturalized—the various nationali- 
ties ranging as follows: 


1—Finland ........ 129,680 30% 
2—Roumania ...... 65,923 28% 
ee ee 1,602,782 26% 
4—Portugal ........ 59,360 249/10% 
5—Austria ......... 1,174,973 246/10% 
on. EPP ere 1,343,125 177/10% 
a ae 22,108 16% 
8—Hungary ........ 495,609 14% 
9—Greece .......... 101,282 6% 
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We are concerned at the present 
particularly with the latter move- 
ment. 


Now as already indicated, it is my 
judgment that we should not expect 
these people who come to live with us 
to forget or leave behind everything 
in the way of habits and customs, 
much of which, must necessarily be 
dear to them, nor should we ask that 
they come here and accept every- 
thing just as we are ready to give. 
Every individual who comes to this 
country of ours makes a contribution 
of some kind, either good or bad, 
and in many cases group contribu- 
tions are made. These may be pre- 
meditated or involuntary. Under the 
latter head quite naturally comes 
the contribution of a great problem 
—the one which we are today dis- 
cussing. This in my judgment is 
a problem very much worth while. 
I sometimes think that the world 
would not be much of a place to live 
in if all of our problems were solved. 
One of the questions which often 
gave me a great deal of concern 
when,I was a boy in Sunday School 
was that Heaven as it was pictured 
could not possibly contain problems. 
Problems always fascinated me and 
on this account Heaven did not ap- 
peal to me as strongly as it appeared 
to do to some. I am rather inclined 
to the belief that the presence of 
great problems in our national life 
will be the means of our develop- 
ment and growth. 


We were privileged this afternoon 
to listen to Miss White relate her 
experience as a worker among the 
foreign element in Evanston. I am 
sure that she will agree with me 
when I say that she is a bigger per- 
sonality and has a broader vision 
and a deeper sympathy because of 
her contact with these people than 
she would have been without it. 
The problem which the immigrant 
has brought to us is one which we 
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must solve and in the solution I be- 
lieve, we will find ourselves. 

We must do all we can to prevent 
exploitation of the foreigner on the 
part of the so-called capitalist em- 
ployer and the politician. 

I am delighted to know that a 
community such as Evanston is tak- 
ing up the study of a problem such 
as this. I am particularly pleased 
to see the women of our country 
studying these questions, because I 
know this will result not only in 
discussion, but in action. Women 
as a rule listen to an address and 
then talk it over at the dinner table. 
This is bound to bring results. 

What we should do is to try to 
imbue the foreigner as he comes 
here with the conviction that he 
must make a contribution voluntar- 
ily to our national development. He 
must be taught to take an active 
part in our activities. In this man- 
ner we will bring out a new concep- 
tion of our national life. We often 
improve the foreigner’s physical 
condition from a material stand- 
point and then rob him of the spirit- 
ual. 

When I happen to be in New 
York on a Sunday, I usually go 
down to the Metropolitan Opera 
House about an hour before the 
time for the evening performance. 
These concerts are usually given by 
the leading opera stars and soloists. 
Here you will find the sons and 
daughters of Southern and Eastern 
Europe two abreast lined up clear 
around the block waiting until the 
doors are open so that they can gain 
admittance to the upper galleries to 
get the benefit of these perform- 
ances. We should make it possible 
for these people to come in and en- 
joy the things as we enjoy them. 
I believe our Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra instead of giving a per- 
formance twice a week ought to 
give four or five concerts—several 
of them at popular prices, for the 
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benefit of those, whether native or 
foreign born, who cannot afford to 
pay the higher admission charges. 
In other words, it ought to be made 
possible for these people who love 
music to sit where we do rather 
than to segregate them. 


Personally, I sometimes feel that 
we who are living in the suburbs 
of this great city of Chicago are 
guilty of shirking our share of the 
responsibility. I know that there 
is a tremendous appeal to leave the 
city and come to the country to live, 
and this is just what we have done. 
Nevertheless, I sometimes feel that 
I have missed very much by living 
in Oak Park and River Forest. I 
realize that we have a right, and 
should for the sake of our children, 
live where there is plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air. The thought 
has come to me repeatedly that our 
suburban churches should take a 
much more definite part in this great 
work. If every congregation, no 
matter of what faith or denomina- 
tion, located in any of our suburbs 
would make itself responsible for 
a definite group of foreigners in 
Chicago, I believe much good could 
be done. Many have established 
missions but comparatively few of 
the individuals of even those con- 
gregations come into personal con- 
tact with these people. We should 
not only send a few workers to these 
missions and then support them 
with our means, but they should 
be brought out at least occasionally 
into our midst. These missions and 
stations could be made centers of 
great influence by the establishment 
of sub-stations of libraries where 
some worker in the mission could 
be made responsible for the distri- 
bution of good literature. 


I do not know of any class of 
people more anxious to learn. They 
are eager for knowledge, but find 
it difficult to learn our language and 
we should bring to them through 





our libraries worthwhile books in 
their own tongue. 

I am glad that Evanston and Oak 
Park are two communities where 
the high schools have stood out 
against the abolition of the study of 
German. While I am decidedly of 
the opinion that every foreigner 
coming here should learn the Eng- 
lish language, I am also under the 
conviction that they should be en- 
couraged to keep alive their native 
tongue. In fact, I sometimes feel 
on this question that we ought to 
emphasize more the Internationali- 
zation of the native born American 
rather than the Americanization of 
the foreigner. In other words, we 
should become acquainted with for- 
eign languages and we should study 
and read more of the wonderfully 
beautiful things of the countries 
from which these people came. We 
ought to take a very definite inter- 
est in the things which concern 
them and in which they are inter- 
ested, and we ought to know some- 
thing about the history and the life 
which they have left behind. 


I believe the movement on the 
part of the larger business organiza- 
tions for the establishment of librar- 
ies on business topics will prove of 
tremendous value in encouraging 
larger private contributions and 
government appropriations in sup- 
port of our library work. Any 
movement for the use of the library 
in the Americanization of the for- 
eigner, if properly presented to the 
business interests of our communi- 
ties, is sure to result in the develop- 
ment of more generous financial sup- 
port. 

I believe that an audience such 
as this can, and is doing, a great 
work by studying these problems, 
but we must not rest here; our rep- 
resentatives in our state and na- 
tional governments must be inter- 
ested. We can make no investment 
of money which will bring larger 
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returns than to furnish our new 
brothers with the best books, the 
best music and the best of environ- 
ment. To spend an evening with a 
group of our foreign born in the 
study of literature or music will 
without a doubt bring the convic- 
tion that here is the most fertile 
eround for the sowing of the seed 
of Americanization. We must aim 
to develop the normal man, which 
includes his physical, mental and 
spiritual nature. Our public schools 
are undoubtedly doing a wonderful 
work in all of these directions, but 
I believe much more can and should 
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be accomplished. The work of our 
libraries should be extended through 
our grade and high schools. 


Now I do not know that I have 
brought to you anything new on 
this subject, but I hope that I have 
at least been able to encourage you 
to take even a greater interest in 
this problem, and let me say in con- 
clusion, that I believe that organiza- 
tions such as this, through coopera- 
tive action can bring about larger 
appropriations in support of our 
public libraries. If this should re- 
sult, then my coming before you 
will not have been in vain. 





A CHALLENGE TO LIBRARIANS. 


Every community in Illinois has 
its returning soldiers. Some of these 
men go back to the positions they 
left, others prefer to do something 
else. For this different work many 
will have to take some special train- 
ing. Those who can not afford the 
school or college will look to the 
public library. If the soldier did not 
know it before, his experience in 
camp and trench has taught him how 
the library can serve him. 

Are you ready to meet his de- 
mands? Have you books on all the 
various vocations? Lists of such 


books have been sent to you from the 
A. L. A. Library War Service. What 
are you doing to call attention to the 
books ? 

Separate vocational lists, in shape 
of book marks, can be obtained from 
the Library War Service. Secure co- 
operation in distributing these through 
the business houses. “Back to the 
Job” posters and signs may be placed 
in shop and store windows. Larger 
cities may secure the use of bill boards 
as is done in New York, Washington 
and other places, but every town may 
place signs at the station, in the post 


office and various other conspicuous 
places. 


Motion picture slides bring some 


good results. The newspaper is al- 
ways an efficient means. 


In doing this it is not only the sol- 
diers that we need to consider, but 


every workman. The need for intel- 
ligent, trained, efficient workers was 
never so great as it is today. The 
war is over. Every country is recon- 
structing its industries. Also each 
and every country is striving for 
world commerce. Our goods must 
compete with those of other coun- 
tries in quality, quantity and cost. 

The United States has made large 
loans to the European countries. 
These debts are going to be paid. 
France was a marvel to the world, 
once before, in the rapidity with 
which she met one such obligation. 

But the necessity of paying off 
these loans is going to prove a pow- 
erful incentive in reconstructing in- 
dustry and commerce. This incentive 
will be lacking with us. The interest 
money will be pouring into our cof- 
fers. If we are to get our share of 
this world trade we must recognize 
the gravity of the situation. 

The public library has a wonderful 
opportunity. 
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LIBRARY BILLS IN THE STATE LEGISLATURE. 


County Library Bill. The bill, as 
printed in the January number of 
“Tllinois Libraries”, was introduced 
into the Senate by Senator Pervier, 
referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation, reported out favorably and 
placed on the calendar for first read- 
ing. When all bills containing a tax 
clause were recalled and re-referred 
to the Committee on Revenue and Fi- 
nance, the County Library Bill was 
included. 

Representative Bancroft has charge 
of the bill in the House. He made 
some revisions in the wording of this 
bill and included provision for a spe- 
cial referendum election and a more 
concrete wording of the contract with 
the existing library board. The bill 
was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Later, with all other House 
bills providing for a tax, it was re- 
ferred to the Revenue and Finance 
Committee. 

The reason for re-referring these 
bills to the Revenue Committee is 
that they may receive a closer scru- 
tiny and that there may be no un- 
due increase in taxes. 

The County Library Bill should re- 
ceive only favorable treatment from 
the hands of this Committee for the 
following reasons: 

First, it is an entirely permissive 
measure, being subject to a referen- 
dum vote in any county desiring to 
establish such a library. 

Second, it does not increase taxes 
beyond the amount now provided for 
as it is subject to the Juul Law. 

Third, it is the most economical 
method of providing public libraries 
for the people. If it is a good thing 
for a city to have a public library, it 
must certainly be a good thing for 
people living in rural districts, as they 
are farther removed from other edu- 
cational opportunities. The provi- 
sion we now have to reach the rural 
people is the right to tax the single 


political township for a township li- 
brary. Henry County has five of 
these township libraries, yet there are 
17,824 people living in the county who 
are not reached by these libraries. 
Iroquois County has six libraries, 
three of which are township ones. 
These six libraries serve only 10,580 
people while 24,963 people are with- 
out libraries. It would require 25 
township libraries to serve all the 
people of this one county. This 
would mean 25 duplications of build- 
ings, books, equipment and staff. The 
greatest waste in efficiency is thé 
matter of books, for the first two or 
three thousand are practically the 
same in independent libraries. The 
county plan provides for one cen- 
tral library, administered by a 
trained staff, a wise and varied se- 
lection of books and an adequate dis- 
tribution of these through branches, 
deposit stations and package libraries. 


This may be attained by a lesser 
tax spread over the whole county 
than is now being accomplished by 
the individual libraries. Decatur is 
now levying for its library 1.7 mills, 
amounting to $16,000.00, with which 
they serve a population of 40,000. A 
one mill tax spread over Macon 
County would amount to $25,016.00 
which would leave $9,000.00 for the 
extra 15,000 population. Spring- 
field, with a population of 61,000, has 
$25,000.00 or a 1.4 mills levy for its 
library. A one mill tax for Sanga- 
mon County would give $39,773.00 
or $14,773.00 to provide books for 
the balance of the county or 30,000 
people. 

The bill provides for a maximum 2 
mill tax, the same as is now allowed 
for city, village or township purposes, 
in order to meet the needs of the 
smallest counties. 


In counties where a city or town- 
ship library has been established, and 
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the county desires a county extension, 
provision is made whereby a contract 
may be made with this library to act 
as a central library and to carry out 
this county extension work. 


It must always be borne in mind 
that a county library is not going to 
be thrust upon a county over night, 
but that the question must first be 
submitted to a referendum vote of 
the people in the county. It is only 
a permissive measure which will help 
to reach more people at what is be- 
lieved to be a lesser cost. 


It is-more in line with what the 
“states adjoining us are doing. Indi- 


ana passed such a bill two years ago 
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and now has five county libraries. 
Missouri and Minnesota have bills 
now pending in their Legislatures. 

Senate Bill 30. The bill changing 
the fiscal year of the library to the 
fiscal year of the city, village or town- 
ship has passed the Senate and is on 
the calendar for second reading in 
the House. 

Senate Bill 210. Senator Roos of 
Forest Park introduced a bill to pro- 
vide for the appointment, rather than 
election, of library trustees in Com- 
missioned governed villages. The bill 
has passed the Senate and has been 
sent to the House, where it has been 
referred to the municipalities com- 
mittee. 





CLEAN BOOKS IN THE CHILDREN’S ROOM. 


THIS IS A NEW BOOK 
DO NOT HANDLE IT UNLESS 
YOUR HANDS ARE CLEAN. 


Is printed in attractive type, on a 
blue label and tipped on page one, 
of every new volume in the Chil- 
dren’s Department at the Lincoln Li- 
brary, Springfield, Illinois. 


On a reading table near the loan 
desk is a register also wearing a label 
of blue. This label bears an inscrip- 
tion whose form is changed fre- 
quently, that the story may not be- 
come old, but always requiring the 
pledge: “I promise to keep this new 
book clean and fresh or pay all dam- 
ages.” 


Soap and paper towels are kept at 
the desk for the soiled hands “just 
from work or play” and the children 
are encouraged to feel it a virtue 
rather than a disgrace to make fre- 
quent use of both, before selecting 
their books. 


As each new volume is charged, a 
paper jacket is slipped on, or laid on 


the book and the child told to read 
the pledge and register his name. Fre- 
quently the reply is “I’ve signed 
a’ready!” and often these little keep- 
ers of clean books initiate new mem- 
bers into the rules of the game, for 
us. 


When a volume has passed the 
point of being fresh and new, the 
label is removed and the child’s sig- 
nature is no longer required. 


Records of the circulation of some 
of the most popular titles, show their 
condition to be fresh and readable 
twice as long as when the children 
were reminded and not obligated to 
be thoughtful in the care of books. 


Lang’s “Colored books,” Pinocchio, 
and Grimm’s Household tales, especial 
favorites of our little new Americans, 
whose only place of safekeeping 
from baby fingers, is on the kitchen 
cabinet or under the bed, are not deco- 
rated with nearly so many culinary 
earmarks or torn leaves, since Rosie 


and Angelo have “signed to keep ’em 


clean.” 
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THE LIBRARY IN CHILD-WELFARE WORK. 


[By Elva L. Bascom, in Charge of Library Cooperation, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.] 


While there is now in many com- 


munities some definite work being | 


done to gain better conditions for 
children, no other organization can 
do what the library fails to do, not 
only for the children directly, but for 
the education of the community in 
matters relating to the health and hy- 
giene of the child, his need for play, 
for education, and for freedom from 
work till he has acquired a strong 
body and a trained mind. 


Many libraries were awakened to 
their responsibility and privilege in 
these matters when the Baby Week 
campaigns were first organized na- 
tionally in 1916, and it is safe to as- 
sume that these libraries are giving 
their support to the Child Welfare 
Committees in their work of carry- 
ing out the program for Children’s 
Year. There have been frequent re- 
ports of a room furnished by the li- 
brary in which to conduct this work, 
and occasionally of the services of the 
librarian or a member of the staff. 
Some have furnished, material and 
some have placed special collections 
in a convenient place for reference. 
But there are still many libraries that 
not only have not been brought into 
touch with the activities of Children’s 
Year, but that have done no definite 
work for the welfare of the commun- 
ity’s children. 

The Children’s Bureau is making 
a definite attempt to assist libraries 
in building up a good working collec- 
tion of material on all the subjects 
pertaining to the welfare of children, 


and to suggest methods of using it. 
Lists to aid in the selection of books 
and pamphlets, material to help in 
advertising them, and suggestions for 
cooperation with whatever child-wel- 
fare agencies exist in the community 
and the state are being furnished. 
Besides these, the Bureau wishes to 
give any aid possible to meet special 
conditions or needs, and correspond- 
ence is solicited to this end. 

But this is only a beginning. With 
the individual librarian still rests the 
work and the responsibilty—and the 
privilege as well. Any propaganda 
work reaches only as high as the in- 
itiator’s enthusiasm and earnestness 
register. Hence it is vital to the suc- 
cess of this campaign that librarians 
and library assistants have a personal, 
definite knowledge of the meaning of 
“child-welfare,” and why welfare 
work is needed. 

It is partly for this purpose that a 
selection of publications of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau is being distributed. It 
is hoped that these leaflets and bul- 
letins will be examined before they 
are placed on exhibit. If they are 
filed away at once in boxes or on 
shelves, the main reasons for send- 
ing them are defeated ; placing every 
library on the Bureau’s general mail- 
ing list would accomplish more. 

Unless the librarian is acquainted 
with the facts and figures contained 
in some of these publications, she 
has a very hazy idea of the toll that 
ignorance and poverty are taking in 
the homes which she, as a public of- 
ficer, stands ready to serve. She sees 
the fortunate children coming to the 
library day after day, perhaps in em- 
barrassingly large numbers, and she 
does not realize the existence of an- 
other group of children who never 
see the book and _ picture-covered 
walls. She welcomes the happy moth- 
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ers and does not imagine the long 
line of mothers who are denied the 
library’s hospitality. At least 16,000 
mothers die yearly through causes 
connected with childbirth which are 
largely preventable, but there are no 
figures of those who become invalids 
or semi-invalids as the result of ignor- 
ance, inadequate care, and overwork. 

“The loss involved is immeasur- 
able. It does not stop with the loss 
of vigor and efficiency to the mother. 
It extends, in general, to the well-be- 
ing of her home and her children; 
and, in particular, to the motherless 
infant who faces a peculiarly hazar- 
dous existence. For example, in two 
of the cities included by the Children‘s 
Bureau in its study of infant mortal- 
ity, the mortality rate among babies 
whose mothers died during the year 
following birth is compared with the 
rate for all the babies in the city. In 
Waterbury the rate among the 
motherless babies is three times the 
average for the city; in Baltimore, 
five times the average for the city.” 
(Sixth Anual Report of the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau.) 


A fuller knowledge on the part of 
mothers of what they can do for 
themselves, and how they can guard 
their strength, would materially help 
to reduce these figures. And when 
the communities throughout the coun- 
try are thoroughly awakened to the 
part that lack of specially trained phy- 
sicians and nurses, and of free clinics 
and hospitals, play in this annual loss, 
a movement to supply them will be 
started. The library can help to gain 
these important results by educating 
the community to the need for them. 

The library can help also in pre- 
venting illness and death among chil- 
dren by placing before its readers ex- 
act information concerning the dis- 
eases of children and the chief causes 
of infant mortality, and by showing 
the community the extent to which the 
blame lies at its door. Over 300,000 
children under five years of age die 
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each year, and of these by far the 
larger part die during the first year. 
Medical experts say that at least half 
this loss is preventable through ade- 
quate knowledge and proper care. We 
cannot reckon the cost of this wastage 
of life. The cost to the mother only 
mothers can appreciate, but there are 
few, even among librarians, who have 
not witnessed what a baby’s loss has 
meant in some home. The loss to the 
community and to the country is more 
obvious now than it was before the 
war, and needs no emphasis. The 
economic waste is seldom considered, 
but when one tries to estimate what 
the coming and birth and care of a 
baby means, even in the humblest 
home, and what potential values lie 
in every child, the most unthinking 
person cannot escape the conclusion 
that the baby has high value in dol- 
lars and cents. And yet many com- 
munities are letting them slip out of 
life with little or no attempt to stay 
the pitiful procession. 


This bitter fact is true also of many 
other wrongs against child-life; the 
procession into factories, stores, can- 
neries, mines, and fields of children 
who should be able to stay in school 
two or even four years longer ; the un- 
happy procession to institutional 
homes and reformatories of children 
who should find real homes with 
adopted parents; the restless proces- 
sion through narrow streets and al- 
leys of children who are uncon- 
sciously looking for the freedom in 
play which is their inherent right. 

Does not the library have a duty 
to these children? There are no de- 
mands from them at the desk; they 
do not know their rights there, and 
they have no representative. But 
those who manage to live and grow to 
maturity will become as truly “the 
public,” by which and for which the 
library lives, as will the children who 
now throng our children’s rooms and 
whom the library serves to the furth- 
est limit of its resources. 
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. LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


Through the ccurtesy of Miss Frances 
Simpson, Assistant Director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, we are 
enabled to print the following letter from 
Miss Mary J. Booth. Miss Booth is in 
charge of the A. L. A. Library at Co- 
blentz. 


Hote. REGINA 
CARE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


Paris, March 11, 1919. 
Dear Miss Simpson: 


It looks funny to have my mail 
sent to the Red Cross but I believe 
it’s the best way. They have a 
weekly courier service from Paris 
and I am reasonably sure of getting 
my mail sooner. Today I received 
a post card that had been mailed in 
Paris February 27, taking just two 
weeks. 

I started for Coblentz January 14, 
but didn’t arrive until the 22d as I 
was ill with bronchitis a week in 
Metz. It takes a long time to come 
up here, a long hard trip. I started 
about 8 in the evening, having en- 
gaged a first class seat, all the sleep- 
ing car accommodations having 
been taken days in advance, and ar- 
rived in Metz at 1:30 p. m. the next 
day. I saw some ruined trenches 
near Metz, the only real front I 
have seen. The trip from Metz 
here is beautiful. We started about 
11 a. m. arriving about 4 p.m. The 
railroad follows the Moselle, wind- 
ing around and giving a good view 
of the vineyards on the hills. 

Mr. Jennings had driven the car 
up about the first of January and 
Miss East, a Y. M. C. A. girl, came 
long before I did. When I arrived 
the library was going full blast. The 
books had simply been put on the 
shelves and the boys drew them. 
There was no. organization. It 


worked beautifully until the books 
started to come back, several copies 
of Graustark and nothing to identify 
We had a circulation of 300 


them. 





and 400 books a day, with only the 
two of us to do it all. Ina day or 
two we changed the system to a date 
due basis, marking the date due on 
each book, and that simplified mat- 
ters considerably. 

Miss East has gone on sick leave to 
the South of France, and I doubt if 
she will be back. . A boy who has 
worked in a book store wanted to be 
detailed to us, and now we have 
him and also Mr. Walker, a Pratt 
Library School graduate, who is also 
detailed to us. We have found sev- 
eral others with library experience 
and have asked for two more to be 
detailed. Just now Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Woods are running the library, 
for I have had trouble with my ear 
and am staying in. Since January 
26 I had no day off, not even Sun- 
day, and with so much infection 
around I fell a victim, but I hope to 
be out soon. 

The boys are so eager to get 
books. We have about 4,700 out 
with perhaps 600 on the shelves. 
Now we are sending out overdue no- 
tices and getting a lot of the books 
back. They have such good excuses 
for having kept them, having gone 
to the hospital, or on leave, or others 
having borrowed the book, or being 
unable to get a pass to return the 
book, or being quarantined. 

We issue books to any of the army 
of occupation and often they are sta- 
tioned 70 or 80 kilometers from here. 
They can mail the book in free of 
charge but it takes time. In these 
little places they have had few books 
and they are passed around. One 
boy who was in an office said the 
book he had out had been read by 
every one in the office, from the 
Colonel down. a 

Coblentz is a leave area and some 
times two or three thousand boys 
are in for a day or two from all over 
the Third army. It’s their first day 
off in seven or eight months. Some 
of them come to the library and 
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take out books. We have packages 
mailed in almost every day. The 
Y. M. C. A. and K. of C. and other 
huts are supplied but there are not 
enough books to go around. Many of 
them want to study and we have 
over 100 books reserved now. We 
write to Paris to try to get what we 
cannot supply. 

Mr. Ruby of Walla Walla, who 
has been in charge at Camp Lewis, 
came up here recently. He will take 
over the work when Mr. Jennings 
leaves in April. Mrs. Griggs of Dur- 
ham, N. C. came with him and will 
take charge of the library when I 
leave. 

There was a big A. L. A. add in 
The Stars and Stripes and the re- 
sponses are coming in at the rate of 
3,000 a day, submerging the mail or- 
der department of Paris. They expect 
us to take care of the requests from 
the Third army, with 600 books on 
the shelves, mostly fiction, that 
won’t circulate. We shall have to 
draw on the educational books in 
the warehouse, and we have only a 
few of these. 

I am now planning to stop work 
the last day of June, so I can get in 
some rest before school begins in 
September. 

Six or seven A. L. A. women came 
over with Mrs. Griggs and at least 
one man, Mr. Dickerson, who is to 
have charge of the library at 
Beaune, the big American Univer- 
sity. 

Did I write you that Mrs. Pris- 
cilla Burd of Illinois Library School 
was over? She used to be organizer 
for the Iowa Library Commission. 
I got to know her quite well. 

According to the terms of the 
armistice the army of occupation is 
quartered on the citizens. I have a 
comfortable steam-heated room with 
electric lights, including a reading 
lamp near the bed, which is covered 
with a down quilt and a young 
feather bed. The windows over- 
look the Rhine. It ranks as a ma- 
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jor’s billet. The German Govern- 
ment will pay the rent if it is ever 
paid. It gives me a wicked feeling 
of satisfaction to be here. It all 
comes from being with the victori- 
ous army. We are not supposed to 
eat the German food. The Y. M. C. 
A. runs hotels and the Y. W. C. A. 
has a hostess house so we do not 
starve The food is about alike ev- 
erywhere. Soup and beef and po- 
tatoes with a change to tomatoes, 
peas, corn, onions or turnips, ham 
once a week perhaps, with deserts of 
pudding, pie or stewed figs, prunes 
or raisins. 

The army has taken over about 
six boats and runs all day excursions 
for the leave men, up and down the 
river. I hope to go some day. The 
Y. M. C. A. provides the lecturer and 
cigarettes, candy, etc. The other 
day I saw a boat with French sol- 
diers going up the river; the boat 
was flying the French flag. It must 
have done these Frenchies’ hearts 
good, but imagine the feelings of 
the Germans! There have been 
several French artillery battalions 
go through the streets of Coblentz 
recently, real guns, drawn by six 
horses, caissons, supply wagons, 
with the field kitchens bringing up the 
rear. Bitter pills for the Germans 
but not the worst, or last, they'll 
have to swallow. 

Don’t you believe all the stories 
you hear about our boys “falling” 
for the Germans. Many may, but 
I’ve heard them say they hate them 
worse every day and others that 
they believe all their nice treatment 
is German propaganda. Other work- 
ers have had the same experience as 
] have had. 

I trust you will write again, for it 
seems good to hear real American 
news. 

Please remember me to those of 
the faculty that I know. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mary J. Boor. 
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TRAINED LIBRARIANS IN ILLINOIS. 


The last few years have seen a 
marked increase in the number of 
specially trained librarians holding 
positions in Illinois libraries. 

This has come about partially 
through the influence of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, lo- 
cated at Urbana. The Director and 
faculty of the school have always 
had a keen desire to see the cities of 
the State take advantage of the op- 
portunity to secure as librarians our 
own library school graduates. In so 
doing they are only getting back some 
of the interest on the money the 


people have paid in taxes to maintain 
that school. 

Another influence has been the 
recommendations of the Illinois Li- 
brary Extension Commission. As 
vacancies occur in the libraries of the 
State, the library trustees turn to the 
Library Extension Commission for 
recommendations. Wherever it has 
been possible for the library to pay 
the salary of a trained worker, such 
recommendations have been made. 
During the last five years the Com- 
mission has thus aided libraries in se- 
curing forty trained librarians. 

However, the greatest influence 
upon the question has been the de- 
mand of the public for better service. 
These last few years have brought 
the war and after the war problems. 
The innumerable federal, state and 
municipal commissions and commit- 
tees which these problems have 
brought into existence, have turned 
instinctively to the public library for 
cooperation, knowing that no other 
institution has as complete a contact 
with the public. Only trained, effi- 
cient librarians can meet these de- 
mands. 

There are in Illinois libraries 161 
librarians who have received special 
training in regularly acredited library 
schools. Twenty-three of these are 
at the head of public libraries, 15 are 


at the head of college, normal school, 
business libraries or various other li- 
braries in the State. The other 123 
are assistants in these libraries. 

These figures do not include High 
School librarians, of whom no record 
has been made. 

As above stated the schools listed 
are accredited schools and members 
of the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools. The length of the 
course is from one to two years. Two 
of the schools, N. Y. State Library 
School and the University of Illinois 
Library School, admit as students only 
those who have a Bachelor’s degree 
from an accredited University. 

In addition to the regular course 
most of the library schools offer a 
short summer school course of six 
weeks. This gives sufficient elemen- 
tary training for the librarian to ad- 
minister a small public library or to 
become an assistant in a larger one. 

One hundred six Illinois librarians 
have taken such a short course either 
at the University of Illinois or at some 
other summer school. 51 are at the 
head of a public library, 8 are head 
librarians in some other library, while 
the remainder have found positions 
as assistants in the various libraries. 

Following is the list of librarians 
completing the regular course: 


DREXEL INSTITUTE—PHILADELPHIA. 


Eaman, Mabel, Assistant, John Crerar 
Library 

Evans, Lillian M., Assistant, Chicago 
University 

White, Cornelia C., Assistant, John 
Crerar Library 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 


Abbott, Ruth, Librarian, Univ. of 
Chicago, School of Education 
Ahern, Mary Eileen, Editor, Public 

Libraries, Chicago 
Allen, Eugenia, Librarian, James 
Millikin University, Decatur. 
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Alseth, Hilda J., Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Bagley, Helen, Librarian, Oak Park 

Baker, Adaline M., Reviser in Catalog 
Dept., Newberry Library, Chicago 

Bechtold, Elsie, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Bergen, Esther L., Assistant, Deca- 
tur 

Bigelow, Mary C., Assistant, Rock- 
ford 

Bond, Ethel, Instructor, Univ. of IIL. 
Library School 

Booth, Mary J., Librarian, Eastern 
Ill. State Normal School 

Boyd, Anne M., Instructor Univ. of 
Ill. Library School 

Branch, Nelle, Cataloger, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Brennan, Wintress, Assistant, Univ. 
of Ill. Library 

Bryan, Elizabeth, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Burwash, Mary G., Cataloger, Univ. 
of Ill. Library 

Cleavinger, John S., Instructor, Univ. 
of Ill. Library School 

Colvin, Esther, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Craig, Jennie A., Cataloger, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Cuthbert, Dorothy, Assistant, Univ. 
of Illinois Library 

Darlington, Genevieve, Assist ant, 
John Crerar Library 

Dickinson, Sarah S., Assistant, John 
Crerar Library 

Doty, Esther, Assistant, Eastern IIl. 
State Normal School 

Drury, F. K. W., Assistant Librarian, 
Univ. of Ill. Library 

Elliot, Julia E., Chicago 

Fehrenkamp, Winifred, 
Univ. of Ill. Library 

Ford, Edith, Librarian, Minonk. 


Forstall, Gertrude, Assistant, John 
Crerar Library 

Fowler, Mrs. Eva, Acting Librarian, 
State Library, Springfield. 

Foye, Charlotte H., Assistant, John 
Crerar Library 


Assistant, 
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Furness, Margaret, Assistant, John 
Crerar Library 

Galpin, Stella B., Assistant, Univ. of 
lll. Library 

Gramesly, 
Charleston 

Giffin, Beulah E., Assistant, Chicago 
University 

Green, Janet M., Assistant, Chicago 
Public Library 

Hayward, Mabel, 
Crerar Library 

Hedrick, Marie, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Hitt, Katharine, Librarian, Winches- 
ter 

Hulche, Jennie A., Assistant, John 
Crerar Library 

Hutchins, Margaret, Assistant, Univ. 
of Ill. Library 

Houchens, Josie B., Assistant, Univ. 
of Ill. Library 

Jackson, Fanny, Librarian, Western 
Ill. State Normal School 

Johnson, Alice S., Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Jones, Ruth, Librarian, Gilman 

Jutton, Emma R., Assistant, Univ. 
of Ill. Library 

Kelley, Grace, Classifier, John Crerar 
Library 

Klank, Frances, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Knapp, Aurella, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Krause, Louise B., Librarian, H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., Chicago 

Kratz, Ethel G., Librarian, C ham- 
paign 

Krieg, Amanda, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library 

Laidlaw, Elizabeth S., Assistant, 
Normal Univ., Normal. 

Lichtenberger, Cleo, 
Univ. of Ill. Library. 

Loomis, Metta N., Librarian, College 
of Medicine VU. of I. 

McGraw, Katherine, 
Univ. of Ill. Library. 

McLaughlin, Maud, Assistant, 
Univ. of Ill. Library. 


Margaret, _—_ Librarian, 


Assistant, John 


Assistant, 


Assistant, 
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McMahon, Eva I., Assistant, North- 
ern Ill. State Normal School. 

McMahon, Grace D., Assistant, 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 

McNeil, Angeline, Assistant, Univ. 
of Ill. Library School. 

Montross, Elizabeth, Assistant, 
John Crerar Library. 

Mather, Rose, Librarian, Kankakee. 

Norman, Oscar E., Librarian, Peo- 
ples Gas, Light & Coke Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Noyes, Fanny A., Reviser in Cata- 
log Dept., Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago. 

Oertli, Ena., Librarian, Forest Park. 

Parham, Nellie, Librarian, Blooming- 
ton. 

Patton, Adah, Assistant, Univ. of III. 
Library. 

Price, Anna May, Sec’y., Ill. Library 
Extension Comm., Springfield. 

Price, Miles O., Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library. 

Ricketts, Clara, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library. 

Roberts, Nellie R., Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library. 

Robinson, Sarita, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library. 

Rogers, Julia M., Assistant, Rockford. 

Sears, Rose R., Cataloger, Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 

Shaw, Hazel Y., Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library. 

Shelton, Wilma, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library. 

Signor, Nelle, Assistant, Univ. of III. 
Library. 

Simpson, Frances, Assistant Director, 
Univ. of Ill. Library. 

Skarstedt, Marcus, Librarian, Evans- 
ton. 

Snook, Vera J., Librarian, Ottawa. 

Southward, Mrs. Elizabeth, Libra- 
rian, Glen Ellyn. 

Sparks, Marian, Assistant, Univ. of 
Iil. Library. 

Troy, Zilisette, Assistant, Peoples 
Gas Co., Chicago. 

Vaught, Sallie, Assistant, Univ. of II. 
Library. 

Waller, Olga, Librarian, Ill. Library 
Extension Comm., Springfield. 
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White, Anna D., Librarian, Nat’l 
Safety Council, Chicago. 

White, Weebe A., Assistant, Ryerson 
Lib. Art Institute, Chicago. 

Williams, Lucy P., Assistant, Bloom- 
ington. 

Williams, Margaret, Assistant, Univ. 
of Ill. Library. 

Wilson, Elizabeth E., Assistant, John 
Crerar Library. 

Wright, Ida, Assistant Librarian, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield. 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


Birge, Anna G., A. L. A. Office, Chi- 
cago. 

Blanchard, Linn R., Head Catalog 
Dept. Newberry Lib., Chicago. 

Broomell, Ellyn C., Librarian, Camp 
Grant. 

Brown, Helen D., Assistant, John 
Crear Library. 

Curtis, Florence, Instructor Univ. of 
Ill. Library School. 

Dickey, Helene Louise, Librarian, 
Chicago Teachers’ College. 

Flattery, Amanda, Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library. 

Gibson, Mabel L., Assistant, Chicago 
University. 

Hawley, Mary E., Assistant Cata- 
loger, John Crerar Liberty. 

Hygen, Dorothea H., Assistant, Chi- 
cago University. 

Janvrin, Chas. E., Assistant, Univ. of 
Ill. Library. 

Josephson, Aksel G. S., Cataloger, 
John Crerar Library. 

Lamb, Eliza, Assistant, Chicago Uni- 
versity. 

Levin, Nathan R., Assistant, Chicago 
Public Library 

Manchester, Earl N., Reference Li- 
brarian, Univ. of Chicago. 

Mitchell, Sarah L., Librarian, Ryer- 
son Lib. Art. Institute, Chicago. 

Savage, Elta Virginia, Librarian, 
Western Soc. of Engineers, Chgo. 

Tweedell, Edw. T., Assistant Librar- 
ian, John Crerar Library. 

Ver Nooy, Winifred, Assistant, Chi- 
cago University 

Windsor, P. L., Director, Univ. of 
Ill. Library School 
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CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL, PITTSBURG. 


Mann, Rebecca, Librarian, Jackson- 
ville 

Meigs, Avis F., Assistant, Chicago 
University 

Shellenberger, Grace, Librarian, Ke- 
wanee 

Wallace, Marion K., Assistant, 
Bloomington 

Whitcomb, Adah F., Director Train- 
ing Class, Chicago Public 


PRATT INSTITUTE. 


Dill, Minnie A., Cataloger, Decatur 

Dudgeon, Frances L., Assistant, Chi- 
cago Univ. 

Nachman, Selma, Assistant, Chicago 
Univ. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
BOSTON 


Allen, Abbie L., Assistant, Chicago 
Univ. 

Abbott, Marion J., Assistant, Chicago 
Univ. 

Higgins, Dorothy I., Assistant, Chi- 
cago Univ. 

Ridlon, Margaret, Librarian, High- 
land Park 

Tapley, L. Idelle, Assistant, Chicago 
Univ. 

Titsworth, Helen A., Assistant, Chi- 
cago Univ. 

Waller, Olga, Librarian, Ill. Library 
Extension Comm., Springfield 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
SCHOOL. 


Blake, Maude, 
Public Library 

Diefenderfer, Vivien, Librarian, Argo 

Erskine, Edith, Assistant, Chicago 
Public Library 

McDermott, Alberta L., Assistant, 
Chicago Public Library 

Pillsbury, Olive E., Assistant, Chi- 
cago Public Library 

Snavlin, Dorothy M., Librarian, Mar- 
ion, Ill. 


Assistant, 


Chicago 


WESTERN RESERVE, CLEVELAND. 
Bronson, Victoria, Assistant, Decatur 
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Hartman, Charlotte, Assistant, Chi- 
cago Public Library 

Lawrence, Edith C., Assistant, Chi- 
cago Univ. 

Miller, Zana K., Acting Editor, Pub- 
lic Libraries, Chicago. 

Sheffield, Pyrrha B., Assistant, Chi- 
cago Public Library 


TWNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN LIBRARY 
SCHOOL, MADISON. 


Aiken, Gertrude, Librarian, Geneva 


Baker, Julia A., Assistant, Chicago 
Public Library 

Balch, Ruth, Assistant, Chicago Univ. 

Breitenbach, Mrs. Katharine, Librar- 
ian, Elmhurst 

Davenport, Margaret, Assistant, Free- 
port 

Dutton, Florence E., Act. Librarian, 
Eastern Ill. State Normal 

Ely, Mary E., Assistant, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library 

Farquhar, Alice M., Assistant, Chi- 
cago Public Library 

Goodnow, Mildred, Assistant, 
coln Library, Springfield 

Hughes, Ruth, Assistant, Freeport 

Husenetter, Gertrude, Assistant, Chi- 
cago Public Library 

Kosek, Anna S., Cataloger, Lincoln 
Library, Springfield 

Love, Florence D., Reference Librar- 
ian, Decatur 

Morrison, Bird, Assistant, Chicago 
Public Library 

Osborne, Julia, Librarian, Sycamore 

Reed, Jessie E., Assistant, Chicago 
Public Library 

Rogers, Grace, Librarian, Maywood 

Sette, Myrtle, Assistant, Chicago Pub- 
lic Library 

Smith, Charlotte E., Assistant, Chi- 
cago Public Library 

Stearns, Mae I., Reviser Catalog 
Dept., Newberry Lib. Chgo. 

Troy, Cecilia M., Assistant, Chicago 
Public Library 

True, Ellen I., Librarian, Hoopeston 

Webb, Nelle F., Assistant, Blooming- 
ton 


Lin- 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR LIBRARIANS AT UNIVERSITY OF 
ILLINOIS. 


Courses in both elementary and 
advanced Library Science will be 
given by the University of Illinois 
Library School, during the summer 
session beginning Tuesday, June 24. 

Eight weeks courses in Cataloging, 
Reference Work, and Order, Acces- 
sion and Shelf Work, will be offered 
to college graduates who desire to 
prepare for librarianship as a career. 
These three courses will occupy the 
full time of the student and are of 
the same character and grade as 
courses in the regular session of the 
Library School. ‘They will, therefore, 
be a convenience to college graduates 
who are employed in libraries and 
who find it impossible to attend the 
regular session. The same require- 
ments for admission hold for these 
courses as for admission to the reg- 
ular library school classes. Applica- 
tion blanks should be secured and 
mailed to the school before June 15. 

Six weeks elementary courses for 
librarians and library assistants, 
especially those in Illinois libraries 


who are graduates of high schools 
and who can not spend a year in a 
Library School and who can not meet 
the entrance requirements to the more 
advanced courses. These six weeks 
courses constitute what has hereto- 
fore been given at the University in 
the summer, and will follow the same 
general outline as heretofore. The 
University offers these courses in or- 
der to help our own Illinois Libraries 
to give the best service possible. 

Since the beginning of these courses 
in the summer of 1911, a total of 195 
librarians and assistants have been 
enrolled, of whom 146 have been 
from Illinois libraries. In the summer 
of 1918, 30 students were in attend- 
ance, of whom 23 were from Illinois. 

-Librarians and library assistants 
from Illinois libraries who register for 
any of the above courses are ex- 
empted from the payment of inci- 
dental or tuition fee. For circular, 
application blanks for admission, and 
other information, address the Direc- 
tor, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 





LIBRARY NOTES. 


Albion. 
the three women’s clubs of the city 
have maintained a library. The col- 
lection now consists of 1,200 books 
including children books, fiction and 
some very good reference books. The 
members have taken turns as librar- 
ian. Funds for the up-keep have been 
met by gifts and membership dues or 


For a number of years 


sale of readers cards. 


The women now propose to open 
the library free to any resident of 
Edwards County, though they will 
still have to depend on donations for 
its support. The reason for doing 
this is to so interest the people of 


Edwards County in the opportunity 
which a public library offers that 
when the County Library Bill passes 
the Legislature they will have no 
trouble in winning a referendum vote 
to establish such a library in Edwards 
County. 

Amboy. The Library Committee 
of the Woman’s Club held a tag day, 
which resulted in a net sum of 
$130.00. A portion of the money 
will be used in purchasing reference 
books. 

Anna. Miss Helen Louise Grear 
has been appointed Librarian of the 
Stinson Memorial Library. Miss 
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Grear has established two new branch 
libraries since the first of the year, 
one at Cobden and one at Dongola. 

Augusta. The Augusta Town- 
ship Library, which has been located 
in the town hall, has moved into its 
new quarters in the Weinberg Build- 
ing. 
fitted up and made as attractive as 
possible. 

Aurora. A collection of 81 paint- 
ings by Edward J. Holslag has been 
placed on exhibit in the Aurora Pub- 
lic Library. 

The artist is a former resident of 
Aurora. Though the exhibit contains 
many pictures painted in Europe and 
elsewhere, those which interest the 
people of Aurora most are the pic- 
tures of the Fox River. It is quite 
evident that a number were painted 
last year from his hotel window as 
“The Bridge”, “Willows on the Fox”, 
“Fox River Dam” and “Peasant 
Girl”. Mr. Holslag has traveled over 
Europe and the American continent 
yet still finds the home river beauti- 
ful. 

Belleville. Mr. A. M. Wolleson, 
Librarian of the Public Library, has 
resigned his position in order to take 
over the management of the Wolle- 
son-Wolf Abstract Company, during 
the illness of his 


The room has been specially 


son, the former 
manager of the Company. 

Miss Belle Steuernagel, the As- 
sistant Librarian, has been appointed 
Mr. Wolleson’s successor. 

Bloomington. Miss Louise Kess- 
ler, who for the last four years has 
had charge of the kindergarten work 
at the Day Nursery, has resigned that 
position to accept the position of chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Withers Public 
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Library. Miss Kessler’s marked suc- 
cess in her work with children and 
her knowledge of children’s books 
promises much for her new work. 
Champaign. Mrs. Louise Gage, 
who for seven years has been di- 
brarian of the branch Public Library 
in the Marquette school building, has 


resigned that position and will re- 


move soon to Moline. Miss Cora 
Amsbury will be Mrs. Gage’s succes- 
sor in charge of the branch library. 

Chicago. Miss Bostwick 
Day, who has been Librarian of the 
Portland Cement Company for sev- 
eral years, has resigned her position 
to become Librarian of the National 
Safety Council. The firm moves into 
its new offices on Michigan Avenue 
the first of May. 


Decatur. The Public Library has 
placed a school library in the Warren 
Street School. This makes the sixth 
school to take advantage of the op- 
portunity offered by the central li- 
brary. The Roach school has a col- 
lection of books for circulation among 
the adult members of the community. 

In addition to these school libraries 


Mary 


there is a permanent branch library 


at the Durfee 
circulation of 


month. 


school which has a 
1,700 volumes per 
In fact this library is fast 
outgrowing its present space. 

Miss Vera Geer has resigned her 
position as loan desk assistant at the 
University of Illinois to accept a po- 
sition in the Decatur Public Library. 

DeKalb. The Library trustees 
have purchased a lot for a library 
building. It has been suggested that 
the new building be erected as a me- 
morial to the soldiers and sailors of 
DeKalb. 
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Downers Grove. Miss Madeline 
Hughes has resigned her position as 
Librarian of the Downers Grove Pub- 
lic Library, Miss Jessie Bryce, the As- 
sistant Librarian, has been appointed 
Librarian. 

Elgin. Through the courtesy of 
the Art Study Class a fine collection 
of Japanese prints was placed on ex- 
hibit at the Gail Borden Public Li- 
brary. The collection belongs to Miss 
Margaret Campbell, a member of the 
class, and includes pictures by Hi- 
roshige, Korin and other famous 
artists. 

Evanston. The Evanston Public 
Library has placed a collection of 
twenty-five books in the Police Sta- 
tion for use of the men. They are 
kept in Capt. MclInery’s office, to 
which the men have access at all times. 

The care with which this selection 
was made up is indicated in the few 
volumes cited. 

For detectives there is “The Clue” 
by Carolyn Wells. For men inter- 
ested in the causes of disorderly ar- 
rests and that sort of thing, there 
is “The things men fight for” by H. 
H. Powers. Probably the book most 
appreciated by the police force in 
general is a book bound in a green 


cover, decorated with little sham- 
rocks entitled: “Doing my bit for 
Ireland.” 

Flora. Mrs. Mary L. Hanna has 


been appointed Librarian to succeed 
Mrs. Bernice Valbert Pearce. 
Fulton. Miss Mabel Barrett, who 
has been Librarian of the Fulton Pub- 
lic Library for the last nine years, is 
resigning her position. Miss Laura 


Loomis has been appointed to take 
her place. 
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Galesburg. In memoriam of the 
Hon. Clark E. Carr, author of the 
Illini, the Board of Trustees of the 
Galesburg Library offered the follow- 


ing resolution: 

“Whereas, the Hon. Clark E. Carr 
has been for a period of twenty- 
three years a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Galesburg Public Li- 
brary, and has rendered valued ser- 
vice to the administration of this 
trust ; conspicuously faithful in his at- 
tendance on the meetings of the 
board, taking a personal pride in the 
development and efficiency of the li- 
brary as a public institution, and con- 
scientious in his devotion to the in- 
terests of this community. 

“Resolved, That this Board here- 
with records its tribute to this long 
and devoted service of our late as- 
sociate whose friendship and cooper- 
ation has been so heartily enjoyed 

“That we extend to his wife and 
daughter our sincere sympathy ; and 
that this resolution be spread upon 
our minutes.” : 

Harvard. The Woman’s Club of 
Harvard has presented to the Delos 
F. Diggins Library a fine etching of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Highland Park. Americanization 
classes for learning to read and 
write English have been opened in 
the assembly room of the Public Li- 
brary. The classes meet once a 
week. 

Joliet. The Decenial Survey 1908- 
1918 of the Joliet Public Library has 
recently been issued by Mrs. Rena 
Barickman, the Librarian. The re- 
port gives a compact account of the 
activities of the library since Mrs. 
Barickman has been Librarian and 
Secretary. In addition are compar- 
ative tables of receipts, expenditures 
and other valuable statistics. In 
1908 the total expenditures for the 
library were $8,968.43—in 1918 they 
were increased to $13,993.18. The 
total circulation of books in 1908 
was 117,699, in 1918 it was 133,998. 
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The increase would undoubtedly 
have been far greater if the city 
council and library trustees had not 
prohibited the free issue of borrow- 
er’s cards to all persons living out- 
side of the city limits. A large sec- 
tion of territory, commonly consid- 
ered a part of Joliet, has never been 
incorporated in the city. People liv- 
ing in these districts do not pay city 
taxes and thus are not eligible to 
free use of the library. 


Perhaps a fairer comparison of the 
circulation would be for the years 
1916, 1917, and 1918, which are 98,- 
638, 109,377 and 133,998, respective- 
ly. These figures are also indicative 
of the use the people of Joliet 
made of their library during the war. 
The numerous illustration add much 
to the interest and beauty of the bul- 
letin. 

Kewanee. Mrs. Eva Cloud Tay- 
lor resigned her position as Librar- 
ian of the Kewanee Township Li- 
brary April Ist. Mr. Taylor has re- 
turned from his war service in 
France. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor will 
make their home in Oak Park. 

Miss Grace Shellenberger will 
succeed Mrs. Taylor as Librarian. 
Miss Shellenberger comes to Kewa- 
nee from Iowa, where she has been 
supervising Librarian for the state in- 
stitutions. 


McLean. Mount Hope Township 
Library has received a valuable do- 
nation of books from the library of 
the late Mary L. Moreland. 

Marion. Miss Dorothy Snavlin 
has been appointed Librarian of 
the Marion Public Library. Miss 
Snavlin is a graduate of the Syra- 
cuse University Library School, and 
was formerly an Assistant in the 
3rownsville Branch, Brooklyn, N. 
¥. 

Mattoon. The Mattoon Public Li- 
brary is in receipt of one hundred 
and thirty-six volumes of books do- 
nated by Louis L. Lehman from his 
private library, as well as many 
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quaint and interesting oriental 
rios. 

The books given, include fiction 
as well as books of travel and edu- 
cation. 

The collection of curios include 
Hindu *shields and swords, Chinese 
and Japanese swords, and Fillipino 
arrows and relics. They will be 
placed in the auditorium of the li- 
brary and will be the nucleus for a 
museum which it is hoped will grow 
steadily from now on. 

These curios were picked up by 
Mr. Lehman in his various travels 
through the Orient, he having made 
a trip around the world several years 
ago. 

Monmouth. The Warren County 
Library has received one hundred 
books from the library of the late 
Col. George C. Rankin. 

The books include bound volumes 
of magazines, fiction, poetry, biog- 
raphy and history. The gift was made 
through Mrs. Nancy Irwin Glass, a 
niece of Colonel Rankin. 

Morris. Miss Gertrude H. An- 
drews has accepted the position of 
Librarian in the Morris Public Li- 
brary. She succeeds Miss Pearl 
Stone, who resigned to accept a po- 
sition with the University of New 
Mexico. 

Normal. 


cu- 


Normal University has 
received through the bequest of Henry 


McCormick, formerly Professor of 
History and Geography at Normal 
University, a large part of his val- 
uable library. 

Oak Park. The library has re- 
ceived as a gift a copy of a picture of 
Oak Park in 1871. This has been 
framed and placed in the reading 
room. The library has also added to 
its local history collection a scrap- 
book made by Mrs. T. O. Perry, con- 
taining material published in the local 
papers on food and fuel conservation, 
representing a considerable amount of 
publicity work. 

Ottawa. The Ottawa Public Li- 
brary possess two choice original 
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documents. One is the original land Charles, nearly fifteen years ago, will 


grant given to William Reddick for 
the land on which the library building 
now stands. The grant is dated 
August Ist, 1838, and is signed by 
Martin Van Buren, President of the 
United States. The other’ is the 
charter granted July 11, 1878, by 
George Harlow, Secretary of State of 
Illinois for the incorporation of the 
Young Ladies’ Temperance Union 
and Library Association. It was the 
earnest efforts of these young women 
of Ottawa to establish a small library 
that induced Mr. Reddick to bequeath 
his home and a considerable sum of 
money to the city for a public library. 

The records of the Association 
from 1877 to 1888, as well as the col- 
lection of books, were turned over to 
the city library. 

Roseville. At the April election 
the village of Roseville elected its 
first library board, consisting of W. 
V. D. Moore, B. P. Lee, Mrs. E. J. 
Clark, Mrs. H. W. McMillan, Mrs. F. 
G. Patch and C. J. Boyd. A two 
mill tax for the support of the li- 
brary was voted last year. 

Roseville has had a library for 
some years which has been maintained 
by membership fees and gifts of a li- 
brary association. 

The library building was erected in 
1898 and was the gift of Mrs. Flora 
Aylesworth. 

St. Charles. Miss Mary Stewart, 
Librarian since the St. Charles Pub- 
lic Library was established in St. 


take a six months’ vacation. She 
asked for release from the work, but 
her resignation was not accepted. 
Miss Valeda Mongerson, Assistant 
Librarian will afso take a six months’ 
vacation. 

Thompson. February 12th the vil- 
lage held a special election to vote on 
the bonds for $1,000.00 toward a li- 
brary building for the village. The 
result was 117 in favor of the propo- 
sition and 23 against. 

The site for the new building is 
the gift of Mrs. H. S. Peck. Mrs. 
Peck has also contributed $1,000.00 
toward the building fund. 

Toulon. Some time ago Mr. Percy 
Shallenberger of Wyoming, but form- 
erly of Toulon, gave $1,000.00 to the 
Public Library for the purchase of 
books. A fine list of books have now 
been purchased and added to the li- 
brary. 

Watseka. Three hundred volumes 
have been given to the Public Library 
by will of Mrs. Anna H. Donovan. 

Wilmington. Wilmington Town- 
ship library is now occupying its 
new rooms on the first floor of the 
First National Bank Building. 

Wyoming. The Public Library 
has received $500.00 by the will of 
Dr. Copestake. 

Yates City. Mrs. Nettie Jaquith 
Corbin bequeathed to Yates City 
$5,000.00 for the erection of a Library 
building. 





HEALTH PROMOTION WEEK. 
May 11-17, 1919. 





[From Health News, April, 1919.] 


Sunday, May 11th—to be known as 
“Health Promotion Sunday”—will 
usher in the most significant week 
Illinois has ever known in the con- 
servation of human life—a week 
during which all conscientious public 
officials, all extra-governmental and 


social health agencies, all churches 
and civic organizations, and all good 
citizens will devote themselves to the 
consideration of what the war has 
demonstrated to be the State’s great- 
est wealth—the physical health of the 
individual and the community. 
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The war was a great awakening 
force to the American people who had 
become so engrossed in their efforts 
to attain commercial, industrial and 
intellectual supremacy that they had 
overlooked the great fundamental fact 
that the health of the individual must 
be the foundation for any form of na- 
tional preeminence. 

When we entered the war we com- 
forted ourselves with the assurance 
that we were the treasury of the 
world and that our vast financial re- 
sources would carry us on. We gave 
little thought to the physical power 
of the American man. We took it for 
granted that he was as physically fit 
as we were accustomed to picture him. 


The draft boards rejected thou- 
sands of these young men. Influenza 
and pneumonia—communicable and 
preventable diseases—invaded our 
camps and cantonments with such de- 
vastating force that, in spite of our 
tremendous national wealth, we were 
apprehensive lest these human ill- 
nesses might spell defeat in our war- 
fare overseas. 


There were days, only a few 
months ago, when it was borne in up- 
on us as never before, that a nation 
at war or a nation at peace is only 
as strong as its individual citizens. 
Even our industrial army, whose ac- 
tivity was almost as important in 
winning the war as that of the men 
under arms, was seriously demoral- 
ized by the ravages of preventable 
disease. 


Thoughtful citizens have recog- 
nized that we should utilize our les- 
sons learned from the war; that we 
should begin at once to build up a 
solid citizenery, not for the purpose of 
war, but for the purpose of peace. 
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Numerous agencies engaged in the 
prevention of disease and the promo- 
tion of health in bringing about a bet- 
ter condition of community living, 
are traveling their individual ways 
and accomplishing much good. It is 
believed by the General Asembly of 
the State of Illinois that if these 
forces can be united during a single 
week in which the atention of the en- 
tire State is centered upon every 
phase of medical society activities, a 
sentiment will be created which will 
not only stay the ravages of disease 
which have cost the State of Illinois 
One Hundred Fifty-five Million Dol- 
lars per year in dollars and cents, 
without regard to grief and human 
suffering, but will stimulate a desire 
on the part of every man, woman and 
child to become a better type of man- 
hood, womanhood and childhood and 
consequently more valuable to them- 
selves and more valuable to the State 
and Nation. 

Therefore the Illinois General As- 
sembly passed a joint resolution 
designating the week beginning May 
11th, as a Health Promotion Week. 

The State Department of Public 
Health has outlined a program for 
the week and asks the earnest co- 
operation of the public libraries. 


PROGRAM. 
Sunpbay, May 11. 
Health Promotion and Disease Pre- 
vention talks in all churches by minis- 


ters and other members of Health 
Promotion Week committees. 


Monpay, May 12. 
Community “Clean-up” day. Citi- 
zens remove all rubbish from cellar 
to attic and either burn it or pile it in 
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alley or street for the street cleaning 
department or garbage-removal wa- 
gons. Yards to be raked and the rub- 
bish assembled in pile for burning or 
removal. It may be necessary for the 
local authorities to increase their fa- 
cilities for removing garbage and rub- 
bish during this period. 


Tuespay, May 13. 


“Swat the Fly Before He Starts” 
day. Committee workers under the 
direction of the local health authori- 
ties on this day should visit all spots 
which offer opportunities as breeding 
spots for flies and other disease- 
carrying insects and clean them up by 
spraying, by draining or in other ap- 
proved ways. 


WeEpNEsDAY, May 14. 


“Better Babies” day. Headquarters 
for the weighing, measuring and scor- 
ing of all babies should be established 
under the direction of the committee 
in charge of this phase of Health 
Promotion Week. Printed matter for 
mothers and prospective mothers 
should be systematically distributed. 


Tuurspay, May 15. 


“Medical Examination”. day. All 
citizens who have not recently under- 
gone a thorough medical examination 
should make it a point to do so on 
this day. In the early spring, the suc- 
cessful farmer carefully examines all 
of his implements and farm ma- 
chinery to see that they are in good 
working order. Many of us have 
come to realize the necessity for 
periodical examination of our teeth 
in order to avoid toothache and other 
trouble. The human body is the most 
finely adjusted piece of machinery in 
the world. Serious illness can often 
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be avoided if detected early through 
a careful medical examination. 


Fripay, May 16. 

“America’s Future Citizens” day. 
Special programs, exercises, or talks 
in every schoolroom. Blackboard 
drawings, exhibits or other matter 
should be used to illustrate these talks, 
exercises or programs. Many schools 
will decide to stage health playlets or 
to have contests in composition writ- 
ing. It should be borne in mind by all 
Health Promotion Week committees 
that the future of the country lies in 
the health of its children and that 
good health habits are as easy to form 


as other habits which are detrimental 
to health. 


SatTurpay, May 17. 


“Pageant” day. This occasion of- 
fers the opportunity for the most 
strikingly unique pageant ever held in 
your community. A reviewing stand 
should be designated for the use of 
military and civil authorities. Floats 
typifying the many interesting points 
in the promotion of health and the 
prevention of disease should be en- 
tered in the pageant by the board of 
health, by civic organizations inter- 
ested in any phase of public health, 
social-welfare or home-service work 
as well as by commercial concerns 
dealing in any article useful in con- 
serving health or in the prevention 
of disease. School children should 
form an important section of the 
pageant, local military or semi-mili- 
tary organizations should have “the 
right in line.” G. A. R., veterans 
and soldiers who have returned from 
Europe should be given positions of 
honor. Private autos should be at- 
tractively decorated and entered in the 
pageant. 


“There must be no sagging back in 
the fight for Americanism merely be- 


cause the war is over’—Theodore 


Roosevelt. 

















